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Umberto Saba 


(1883 — 1957) 


The work of Umberto Saba is radical to Italian literary 
tradition, deriving root-strength from the conventional 
rhythms, especially the hendeca-syllabic line, and the perennial 
images of the countryside. Though not a primitif by any 
means, he too saw a madonna in a barn-yard, and described 
her there, as in the amazing poem, A MIA MOGLIE, we so 
happily present. The lyric, A LINA, is but one of many he 
wrote to his wife: a perfectly contained little machine of a 
poem, turning in on itself and generating its own light and 
dark. Almost, it can be read either up or down, so tightly 
knit it is, and of pure and simple function, sparely rhymed, 
plainly written, but charged with an internal music of related 
vowels that makes the twelve lines glow. 

I am indebted to Mrs Natalia Danesi Murray, who as 
United States representative of the publishers of Umberto 
Saba, Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, graciously assisted in the 
obtaining of reprint permission, so that we might introduce 
these enchanting poems to our readers. I acknowledge my 
gratitude to Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, from whose edition 
of Saba’s monumental work, ‘Il Canzoniere,’ these poems 
were taken. I hope, in future issues, to present more of the 
work of this great and gentle poet who, though perhaps not 
as well known as his compatriots Quasimodo and Montale, 
resides in the same constellation, and belongs to the whole 
world. 


Felix Stefanile. 
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A MIA MOGLIE 


Tu sei come una giovane, 

una bianca pollastra. 

Le piume, il collo china 

per bere, e in terra raspa; 

ma, nell’andare, ha il lento 

tuo passo di regina, 

ed incede sull’erba 

pettoruta e superba. 

E migliore del maschio. 

E come sono tutte 

le femmine di tutti 

i sereni animali 

che avvicinano a Dio. 

Cosi se l’occhio, se il giudizio mio 
non m’inganna, fra queste hai le tue uguali, 
e in nessun’altra donna. 

Quando la sera assonna, 

le gallinelle, 

mettono voci che ricordan quelle 
dolcissime, onde a volte dei tuoi mali 
ti quereli, e non sai 

che la tua voce ha la soave e triste 
musica dei pollai. 





TO MY WIFE 


You are like a creamy pullet, 
my white hen, 
whose plumes the wind disturbs 
when she stoops to drink 
or peck at the ground, 
yet proceeding over the grass with measured step 
just like a queen: 
full-bosomed and superb 
and better than roosters; 
she is like all the women 
of the peaceful animals, 
close to God. 
And so if eye and judgment 
do not fool me, 
among these your equal will be found, 
and in no other woman. 
And when the evening makes them comfortable, 
the peaceful cluck of their troubles 
reminds me of you 
complaining, 
and unaware 
that like the hens 
your voice makes sad and gentle music. 





Tu sei come una giovane, 

una bianca pollastra. 

Le si arruffano al vento 

le piume, il collo china 

per bere, e in terra raspa; 

ma, nell’andare, ha il lento 

tuo passo di regina, 

ed incede sull’erba 

pettoruta e superba. 

E’ migliore del maschio. 

E’ come sono tutte 

le femmine di tutti 

i sereni animali 

che avvicinano a Dio. 

Cosi se l’occhio, se il giudizio mio 
non m’inganna, fra queste hai le tue uguali, 
e in nessun’altra donna. 

Quando la sera assonna, 

le gallinelle 

mettono voci che ricordan quelle 
dolcissime, onde a volte dei tuoi mali 


ti quereli, e non sai 
che la tua voce ha la soave e triste 
musica dei pollai. 


Errata to Sparrow 15: 
page 4, line 12, for “E cosi” read “E’ cosi” 
line 16, for “negliocchi” read “negli occhi”’ 


page 6, line 5, for “gliorecchi” read ‘‘gli orecchi” 
line 10, for “‘gliangoli” read ‘‘gli angoli’”’ 
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Tu sei come una gravida 
giovenca; 

lieta ancora e senza 
gravezza, anzi festosa; 
che, se la lisci, il collo 
volge, ove tinge un rosa 
tenero la sua carne. 

Se l’incontri, e muggire 
l’odi, tanto é quel suono 
lamentoso, che l’erba 
strappi, per farle un dono. 
E cosi che il mio dono 
t’offro quando sei triste. 


Tu sei come una lunga 
cagna, che sempre tanta 
dolcezza ha negliocchi, 

e ferocia nel cuore. 

Ai tuoi piedi una santa 
sembra, che d’un fervore 
indomabile arda, 

e cosi ti riguarda 

come suo Dio e Signore. 
Quando in casa o per via 
segue, a chi solo tenti 
d’avvicinarsi, i denti 
candidissimi scopre. 

Ed il suo amore soffre 
di gelosia. 


You are like a pregnant heifer, 

happy still and without dullness, 

even frisky, 

who if you pet her 

turns her neck where the coat glows, 

a tint of rose. 

Or, coming on her and listening to her moans, 
so sad is her lament, 

you are driven to gathering grass 

to make her a gift. 

And so it is I offer you my gift when you are sad. 


You are like the sleek bitch 

so sweet of stare 

but tough at heart. 

When she lies down 

she seems a saint 

burning with unconquerable religion, 
looking at you as though 

you were her Lord and Master. 
But when she follows you 
through the house, in the street, 
should anyone dare to approach, 
bares her lily teeth. 

Love. Love and jealousy. 








Tu sei come la pavida 
coniglia. Entro l’angusta 
gabbia ritta al vederti 
s’alza, 

e verso te gliorecchi 

alti protende e fermi; 
che la crusca e i radicchi 
tu le porti, di cui 

priva in sé si rannicchia, 
cerca gliangoli bui. 

Chi potrebbe quel cibo 
ritoglierle? chi il pelo 
che si strappa di dosso, 
per aggiugerlo al nido 
dove poi partorire? 

Chi mai farti soffrire? 


Tu sei come la rondine 

che torna in primavera, 

Ma in autunno riparte; 

e tu non hai quest’arte. 

Tu questo hai della rondine: 

le movenze leggere; 

questo che a me, che mi sentiva ed era 
vecchio, annunziasti un’altra primavera. 


You are like the scared rabbit 
who in her narrow cage 

raises herself erect at sight of you 
and stretches her ears, 

keeping them stiff, 

as though begging you to bring her the leavings, 
radishes, 

and when denied 

curls up in the corner by herself, 
snuggling the dark. 

Who would hold food from her? 
who would rob her 

of the fur she nips from her back 

to line her nest with 

where she shall give birth? 

O who would ever make you suffer? 


You are like a swallow 

returning in Spring, 

departing in Autumn — 

(but you’ve not learnt this trick! ) 

And, like the swallow, you have your light ways, 
as when, the time I was feeling my age 

and becoming ancient, 

you predicted another Spring. 








A LINA 


Tu sei come la provvida 
formica. Di lei, quando 
escono all campagna, 
parla al bimbo la nonna 
che l’accompagna. 

E cosi nella pecchia 

ti ritrovo, ed in tutte 
le femmine di tutti 

i sereni animali 

che avvicinano a Dio; 

e in nessun’altra donna, 


Primieramente udii nella solenne 
notte un richiamo: il chit. 
Dell’amore che fu, 

Lina, mi risovvenne. 


Quanti suoni risposero a quel suono, 
quanti canti a quel canto! 

Strinse il cuore un rimpianto 

di te; ti chiesi dell’oblio perdono. 


Ultimamente udii nella solenne 
notte un gemito: il chit. 

Del dolore che fu, 

Lina, mi risovenne. 


Umberto Saba 


You are the thrifty ant 

of whom, when they go to the country, 
Grandmother speaks to the baby 

as they take their walk. 

And so too I mind you in the bees, 

as in all the women 

of the peaceful animals, 

close to God; 

and in no other woman. 


TO LINA 


Some time ago I heard in the calm night 
an owl’s call: Who? Who? 

For the love we knew, 

Lina, I am contrite. 


Hom many answers I gave that note; 
how many songs to that singing! 
Remorse for you kept wringing 

my heart. Forgive me that I forgot. 


And lately I have heard in the calm night 
again that cry: Who? Who? 

For the pain we knew, 

Lina, I am contrite. 


(Translations by Felix Stefanile) 
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four poems : 
LINCOLNESQUE 


Out on the lawn midway between the house and woods 

A tall gnarled apple tree 

Has grown against a backdrop filled with crowds of spruce 
And alder, birch and pine, 


Distinct besides by size and shape and fruited boughs 
As anyone can see. 

Its shade in summertime draws children there to play 
And grownups to recline, 


And in the fall its yield attracts the wasps as well 
As wheelbarrow and rake. 

But it is when all trees alike are steeled, or stripped 
Of every kind of dress 


Down to their limb and line, that the great apple tree 
Seems finally to take 

Its place as natural center of the scene, and that 

In utter loneliness, 


SOLILOQUY IN FLIGHT 


I tested every bolt and spar 

And took on extra fuel enough 

To last me out according to 

My best and final figuring. 

A number say it is too far, 

And others it will be too rough. 
Goodbye, goodbye, to all of you! 
And thank you, thanks for everything. 


I bargained for monotony, 

I bargained for pitch dark and storm. 

I have these now, and more as well. 
They may be right, they may be wrong. 
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But there, down through the clouds, the sea! 
What were but dreams have taken form. 

I may or may not ever tell 

That was my meaning all along. 


RECORD FOR JULY 


There is a plop, then plop, like mangoes’ fall, 

As two boys lob a baseball to and fro. 

Trees wear the atmosphere like a wool shawl. 

A plane going by moves like a plow through snow. 
On porches old folks do not move at all, 

Like raisins held in freshly risen dough. 


A DECLARATION OF LOVE 


The councilmen have sent a rider forth 
To bring back news of what lies to the north. 


Once more the warning on the town hall door. 
Since they have seen it many times before 

The rising townsfolk hardly wait to read 

The words they know as well as their church creed. 
Before the cock crows cease the news has spread. 
The preparations start with little said. 

By dark the last have come in from the farms 

And every house is stocked with food and arms. 


Few people, save the children, get to sleep. 
The town lies in uneasiness so deep 


It seems that any chimney, roof, or tree 

May whisper to the guards, “What do you see?” 
Each man who sits with hand upon his gun 

Is praying such troubled nights were finally done. 
As slow as water wearing rocks away 

The hours of night unwind toward proof of day. 


Richard Aldridge 
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CONSTRUCTION 


two poems : 
THE RAID 


on the sidewalk 
in front of the funeral 
home 


where the high 
school kids gather 
at night 


there was a used 
condom squashed 
flat 


William Carlos Williams 


Apricot afternoon 
the Fragonards are 
rust-proof God’s 
in His heaven the 
burglar purrs in 
the yellow attic 
dreaming of 

laces: night comes 
the house lies 
open like an 
oyster/ the gypsies 
on their wild 
horses: Olé! 

on their wild horses, 
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AT DAYBREAK 


Blue roads: streams 
like fingers 

in the insomniac land 
scape the house 
afloat the wind on 
Russian legs walking 
above the acacias 

a bag of straw 

on its back it 

spits old medals 

on the roof-tops: 

the clock ticks: 
shadows foreclose; 

I stir beneath my o 
range blanket and re 
turn from childhood. 


George Hitchcock 
four poems : 
BROWN LEAF MAY LEAF 


Brown leaf from winter, 
Breezes swing down from May branches 
To tease you out from your cave, 
You play hopscotch 
Along the path of roller skaters, 
Talk dry among moist murmurings, 
Brown dance the green 


FLICKER SPRING 


Flickers flickers flickers flickers 
Red-pate the park 
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The air is golden with them 
Golden-white 
Airborn troops 
Parachuting Spring 
Flickers flickers flickers flickers 


PIXIE LILIES 


Twinks of yellow 
Toe-point the pond 
Spilling to park waterfall 
Must be litter glitter 
Floating pond slime 


A crouch to the mud 
Sparks the eyes to water flowers 
In bud and bloom, 
Pixie lilies, 
Lantern lights of autumn, 
Crocus playing water sprite 


Pads are roundlings 

Deep-slit to the musteries of lily, 
No sun-glories 

To lift Manet’s brush, 
Lilies poise like yellow butterflies, 
Pixie lilies 
Sparring reflected building stones 


Tiny gold fingernails 
All the water lily 
The keeper of lakes will squander 
On city pond, 
Small change of the concrete-pourers, 
Scrooge gold 
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UNKNOWN 


Wingly _ singly 
Bird unknown 
Fair of breast 
Small black brushed red 
Stay bird o stay 
Glimpsed gone 
Park poising 
Grounding for a grass hunt _leaf scuffle 
What bird Do you know 
I didn’t get too good a look 
Name the bird that I may know him 
Towhee is the name 
Towhee towhee 
Black and white brushed red 
Towhee towhee 
The name is sand 
Through the fingers of knowing 


Emilie Glen 


THERE IS NONE 


Pain: there is none. Etiology: silly even 
to consider. Prognostication: there is none. 
Between the rains, arms and breast and back creep. 
You tear your shirts and shorts to spare the flesh. 
That is the condition of the plague, not the plague. 
One Disjunctive Sick Time we call it, for a gag, 
but it is; and we joke about getting it, 
but only natives do. And what are they? 
Neither black nor white, and it’s difficult to tell 
the younger from the old or even male from female. 
Misery, though, you can see; not of pain, 
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but desolation. Between rains you scent 
anger in the air like dissension among the dead. 
Some of the clouds form blue, pulpy faces, red haloed. 
In the years of intertribal warfare 
the hoodoo-doctors learned interesting things: 
They tell me if you remove all organs of sensation 
a man will remain alive but his soul will be gone. 
Medicine is founded, not on sympathy, 
on curiosity. I visit the sick 
day after day, out of boredom. They isolate 
themselves cynically in jungle clearings and squat 
there with knives and home-brew handy, wearing 
the stupid face of an athletic nation. 
A lame one stares into a steep gourd a quarter 
filled, where jerkily sliding in salty water 
and diving like a pod of whales in a cove, 
are her toes, bounding threateningly. A mute 
peers into a two-foot enclosure of thorny twigs 
where his tongue and uvula, gliding like garden slugs, 
act a parody of carnivore and prey. 
I leave him a pint of booze. Later, a chief 
derides me:‘ You need your gin yourself more, white man.’ 
And the next day: ‘ Self-pity men can most often 
bear; that for others, seldom.’ And the next: 
‘Do I give gifts to your slave but none to you?’ 
On rainless days, among surly hushes hours long, 
we become aware of insects’ snaps, rasps, knelling. 
The natives, panicking, discuss floods. Floods 
end the plague, but the least coolie presumes 
he is immune to that plague. The sudden disjunction 
leaves a neat, grey cicatrix. The revolted organ 
becomes congested in a day to a month 
and dies. Why do they guard them? If they don’t, 
what will they do? Most parts are treacherously spiteful, 
some dangerous. The hoodoo-men use a parable: 
‘If you rip leaves and blossoms and roots and thorn 
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from a bush, there is no bush; so from a man, 
there is no man. And if a friend deserts, he is your 
new enemy; and if a wife leaves, she is a whore.’ 
No one explains. Then what does one do? Call 
it a flippant hoax. (That’s what natives do.) 
Claim you are in for it. (You won’t if you really are.) 
Between rains in the time of rain angry white men tear 
cloth. No use. Everything clings to things. The wind 
is too lofty. Mad birds bathe in the dust. 


Richard Emil Braun 


NIGHT POEM 


3.00 AM: a baby is crying 

his orange shriek startles the blue 
night: wet rails shudder 

in sick, silver light: rain 

falling like fine dust under the lamps, 
blowing like a girl’s hair out grey 

in darkness from the shelter 

of buildings trees poles: a crying 
baby: up there — his voice framed 
in an indistinct window: baby voice 
high up crying — an intolerable 
idea wailing in a bleak brain 


no light: dark windows: nobody 


to hear this vacant hunger, this 

hell of a baby’s voice: blood 

ruins the low scudding clouds, 

blood of a city’s late heart — pink, 

rich, dark in the night’s crimson 

clouds: a baby’s wretched, imperfect cry. 


E. Hale Chatfield 
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EXCEPT FOR YOUR HEART 


I woke with the sun 

high swatting a fly on my neck 

with a rock in my back, 

the night having hummed in the heat, 
sleep broken, like twigs, 

by such sounds as the woods make, 
the dew soaking through — 

and the world endless, complete : 


nothing and everything, 
verdant and fetid, turning 
like a sleeper under 

its mantle of insect details. 
Breakfast to get. 

The fire ridiculous in the sun, 
fish sticking to the pan, 

as it never fails. .. . 


But why go on? 

You know — and you, too, complain 
that except for your heart 

you would run like a stag and drop still 
in your bower, wake 

with a start at the first birdsong — 
but you carry details 

in your kit, and your heart lacks will. 


Judson Jerome 
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five poems : 


QUIET SUNDAY 


The old dog sleeps on the porch. 

The farm dreams a summer Sunday morning 
spreading the benediction of shade 

for dozing hens and peaceful cows — 

only pigs root as if it were Wednesday. 

My serenity rises from pious knees 

to bagged feet on the gravelled path of chores 
while my hushed vision rocks the bees 

to sleep in tulip bells, ties a spider’s web 
across the furrows. 


TRUTH 


How the devil do I know 

if there are rocks in your field, 
plow it and find out. 

If the plow strikes something 
harder than earth, if the point 
shatters at a sudden blow 

and the tractor jerks sidewise 
and dumps you off the seat — 
because the spring hitch 

isn’t set to trip quickly enough 
and it never is — probably 

you hit a rock. That means 

the glacier emptied his pocket 
in your field as well as mine, 
but the connection with the thing 
is the only truth that I know of, 
so plow it. 
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OWNER 


The morning sun surveys the time for me, 
Sets the stakes, guides me to the meadow, 
Shows me green acres of unmarked land, 
Opens my eyes with the fire of farmer’s lust. 





I draw the first furrow as if I had signed 
A blank check or taken a strange wife, 
Indelible marks of beginnings point out 
A rule of thumb I use to set my sights, 


As I straddle the field, on the crop to come. 
I sidestep the tractor at a killdeer’s nest, 
Then shear off the heads of a million worms, 
Running my lines as if I owned the future. 


ADVICE TO FARMERS 


You trimmed the wilderness to size 

now keep it docile, 

a sharp plow and harrow 

will do the job for you, 

those wild roses, that patch there, 

plow them under before 

they get the jump on you, | 
thick, crooked, thorny stems | 
wasting good black ground 

that costs you taxes. | 
You don’t tip your cap to nature | 
because she looks nice, 
roses will take that whole field 

with flat faced blossoms 

if you don’t keep the land 
cultivated. 

Dig them out, don’t leave one root 








LOVE 





to run sneaky underground, 
remember, as the doctor says, 
you can’t eat flowers. 


Love hungers, a cruel eye 

stalking from the cliffs of cloud 

the trembling sign — a meadow heart 
is pinned beneath its plunging shadow; 
goes with a rush of wings 

into thick cedars at dusk 

fiercely and no cry is lent 

the wind where talons 

struck. 


James Hearst 


MONDAY MORNING : 
THE INSOMNIAC IN THE SUBWAY 


Wheels weld to a stop; 

a sudden drop of motion 
is the savage matrix 

of the morning agony. 
The world wacks 


in a circle round my head 

in tough music of the 
trainwheels, Monday morning 
pride; the grimy slowgall 
singing in the scrubbed 

faces. Grey looks make 


a wicked mirror 
creaking all events 
to grimmer stop, 
























the station; up. 
The world pours 


through a clackamercy 

eye, deepsheened behind 

a green-with-words-dream 
guards, half-wards 

and shelters me to keep me 
from the live harsh. Subway’s 


gurgitating motion hoarsely 
mimes the weaving wallshake 
morning. Doors break. Suddenly 
the spiky, lumped and silhouetted 
shapes, a wild influx of loud 


shadows work at newsprint, 

Live. Live they are alive 

too much but not to me, the lead 
the dead in self; the gentle core of me 
is wound at home, asleep in bed. 


Alexandra Grilikhes 
LOQUACITY 


Man’s a talking animal. His tongue 
is nimble as his foot or hand 

or brain, and less exhaustible. 
Tongues bully, wheedle, cringe, 
twist, turn, perform acrobatics, 
defy logic and gravity. 


Painters and poets make 

the world over to their desire, 
but so do children, gaffers, idiots. 
Lifelong filibusters soften 

or strengthen, brighten or blur 
the dubious outlines of reality. 





Listeners are harder to find. 
We're all Ancient Mariners 
stopping our one in three, or one 
in ten thousand to provide 
willy-nilly the pairs of ears 

the imperious tongue requires. 


Small voices are scarcely heard 
above the world’s babble. Voices 
of money and power command 
the decibels. Leather tongues 
lash at us from the airways 

and the public arenas. 


Promises of joy surround us 

and we curse the fate that binds 
us to the mast and drives us 

past enchanted islands. The mind 
renounces its own evidence 

of shipwreck and bleached bones. 


Yet we too find listeners — 

a wife, a friend, a psychiatrist 

with dollars in his ears. 

We'd rather be'ugly ducklings 

than voiceless swans. Life’s bearable 
while we can complain of it. 


For the balked tongue, restless 
as a phallus, must find its way 

to couple with the world. Procne’s 
castration’s a worse fate 

than Philomela’s, raped 

by rough and ready Tereus. 


Barriss Mills 
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NIGHT MUSICKS IN PARADISE 


I 

When the gentleman 

he must have been 

through his wrinkles 

never looked at the dancer 

she wasn’t in her patience 

and spit in the cobwebs always in their agony 
and pocketed her breasts never with each hand 
and crushed the glass his mouth cried from 
and emptied his pockets under the table 
which might have been between her legs 

but wasn’t. 


II 

When the candles lit themselves with her lip 
and smoked until she was naked 

then music was in another place 

and went out when the wax burnt her tongue 
smoldering when she fell into the bottle 
dead, cold and tomorrow. 


Ill 

When her hands began 

no drumbeat was louder than his eyes 
when her thighs began 

everywhere there was no one but her hair 
when, between her breasts, 

moths dipped their tongues deeper 

to savor her sweat 

then no instrument sang louder than his impatience 
and then when in the damaged light 

she took off her mouth 

and showed him her scar 

anywhere there was nothing but laughter. 


David Ossman 
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MAJOR THEME 


What is significant? 

I say to my dog: Come, 
roll over; we’ll get that flea. 
And she rolls over: there 

is her tormentor; my thumb 
crushes it; she is relieved. 


While I am pouring scotch 

I say to my friend: Please 

roll her over; get that damn 
thing that causes her to 
scratch; but she disobeys him. 
I say: Roll over. She rolls. 


What is significant? 

The kindness and the tone 
are significant; not authority, 
unless authority 

is blended with the voices’ 
known, persuasive interest. 


Joseph Joel Keith 
TRIBUTE TO LAURA 


You minted prudence on 

My brain’s tortured stuff, 

Broke beakers of warm trust, 
Brought round my shoulders 
And laid pride’s loins for good. 


So tell me if the famishment 
And blight coined 

So religiously 

Will turn to profit when the 
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Ruptures heal, the moisture 
Cakes redbrown, 


Or is there singular poison 
Still to act beyond the circuit 
Of your modest violence? 


Will that exposition sting as fresh 
When years without you shall have 
sown their crop, 


Will lost towns sigh and ghostly 
Children unconceived kneel weeping 
Unreal tears behind my eyes, 


Or will I shrivel predictably, 
Hunch daily inward coveting 
This loss 


Till wizened arms and twiny legs 
Go numb, and fine mechanical goals 
Spring large and more to be desired 


Than your after all ephemeral and 
Who needs it anyhow kiss? 


William Corrington 


EPISODE IN THE SYMPOSIUM 


The Knave of Hearts and his wicked mistress Tiger 
Were in the Red Room having alexanders. 
In came the Joker, poker-faced and bony, 
Carrying a demijohn of applejack. 
‘Come join us, Joker!’ cried the marvelous Knave. 
They talked of friends, and Janice Tiger grinned. 
After a time the Knave excused himself 
To go to the gents’ room. When he was gone, 
The Joker said, ‘ Miss Tiger, don’t I know you 
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From somewhere?’ Janice said, ‘ We don’t think so. 
We remember everywhere we ever were 
And don’t remember you.’ She licked her lips, 
Her tongue like violet lightning striking witches. 
The comic touched her complicated knee. 
The Knave came back, and Janice said, * He tried 
Some funny tricks on us while you were gone.’ 
Blood in the Knave’s false face rose up cerise. 
He lifted the Joker by his ruffled collar 
And broke him open with a cruel poker. 
The coxcomb hit the deck with a noise like nickels. 
Our happy couple left the Symposium 
In unison. ‘ What would the King and Queen 
Say if they saw us now!” said Janice, grinning. 
The hearty Knave addressed his car, ‘ Pierce, arrow!’ 
Our earth will always have its knaves and hearts. 


William Harmon 
VEERY 


Who plays his harp in this green temple 
I know well, I know his ways — 

and he knows me and mine 

from all the summer days 

of many years, seeing me pass 

and pass again where I go 

along these tracks, up, down, to and fro, 
measuring time upon my private clock 
as he his own — 

each within his element alone. 


He does not speak to me and I beside him 
am too inarticulate to speak, 

but I hear 

and understand his speech, 
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however far beyond my reason’s reach. 
He is there in deeps of green 

where morning’s sun but barely reaches in 
to touch that singer lost within. 

He knows me well enough to let me 
eavesdrop on his intimate talk and song 
as he wakes the dew-pearled morning 

to a new wonder in my world. 


August Derleth 
A LESSON IN DANGER 


She offers me meat 
and I turn it down 


The rawness of it 

spoils my appetite 

My palate is more subtle 
than a Parisian chef’s 


And I stick to the 
Confucian canon of meat 


cut to measurable squares 

and properly spiced 

‘Eat it or get out of my house.’ 
And I notice the fury in her eyes 


heat up the meat sooner 
than I can snatch it away 


without a recklessness defying 
mandarin calm, 


only to have my fingers burnt to the quick 
before I can put out the fire. 


David Rafael Wang 
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Reviews 


ROOM OF SHADOWS, by Isobel Kneeland. Introduction 
by Loring Williams (American Weave Press, Cleveland, 
$1.00). 

INTO THE WIND OF WAKING, by Anne Marx, Foreword 
by John Holmes. (American Weave Press, Cleveland, $1.00.) 
HEADLANDS, by Rachel Graham. (The Golden Quill 
Press, Francestown, N.H. $2.75.) 

SCRIMSHAW, by Winfield Townley Scott. (Macmillan, New 
York, $1.25.) 


The ladies who appear here in collections each for the 
first time* offer in their books a variety of very pleasant, 
eminently readable poems, with Miss Kneeland being es- 
pecially effective. Mrs Marx’s ‘ underlying perception,’ ac- 
cording to John Holmes, who introduces her American 
Weave Award Chapbook, ‘ is an awareness of the passing of 
time.’ Mrs Graham’s collection, for all that it contains many 
delightful poems, might have been pruned to advantage. And 
there is a generous serving of sentimentality, however deftly 
concealed, however graciously presented, throughout the 
ladies’ books. There are often eye-catching lines and images 
— ‘Night . . . dumping out/the twitching pillow-sack of hows 
and whys,’ (Kneeland) — ‘a silken fan/I will open . . . only 
/for special air, breathlessly’ (Marx)—‘ Write me of the 
tufted islands / Anchored in the tide rip’s way.’ (Graham), and 
poems like Mrs Graham’s ‘ Puritan’, Mrs Marx’s ‘ Moment 
of Choice’, and Miss Kneeland’s ‘ The Brutal Barber’ and 
‘Pierre Bonnard ’ make the reading of these books rewarding 
on the poets” own terms. Despite poems that may seem to 
some readers too facile or too glib, the sincerity of these poets 
cannot be questioned; they strive with disarming simplicity 





* The present collection is Mrs. Marx’s first in this country. 
She published a volume of poems in Germany in 1935. 
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to reflect in these pages the aspects of life they love and to 
mirror the too fleeting moments which offer beauty to the 
perceptive eye. 

Mr Scott served a long apprenticeship in poetry well 
before the ladies reviewed here even began to write poems. 
It is therefore only natural that one should find in Scrimshaw 
deeply moving poems which afford new riches on every 
reading. Mr Scott is one of comparatively few contemporary 
poets (I am happy to report that their number is growing 
slowly) whose work actively involves me, stimulating me to 
bring to his poems something of the reader to enrich his 
creativity the more for me. The entire ‘Come Green Again’ 
section of poems which opens Scrimshaw, particularly its 
title poem and the ‘Memento’ to Mr Scott’s mother — 
mnemonic exercises all—strikes for me extraordinarily 
harmonious notes, and J find myself effortlessly taking part 
in the poet’s experience, not merely looking on, taking the 
role of participant as against observer — which is as it should 


“Yet things I deepest learned/Turn into memory/As 
though no man’s creation/But enlarges mine;/As though no 
man’s existence/But was also mine/In its lonesomeness’” is 
poetry of unusual strength with significance that reaches be- 
yond the merely personal statement to the universal; but it 
is not extraordinary in this splendid collection, which is 
surely one of the better books in the new paperback series 
from Macmillan. It is the universality of Mr Scott’s experi- 
ence combined with his poetic excellence which makes 
Scrimshaw an outstanding collection in any year. Such poems 
as ‘ The Fall’, with its ‘We have proved paradise/The illu- 
sion of our eyes’, ‘In That House Where Day Was Night’, 
‘Point of View’, and ‘Come Green Again’ are as good as 
anything written in verse during the past year — if not far 
longer. Reading Scrimshaw is that kind of poetic experience 
all too seldom come upon. 

August Derleth. 
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THE EMPIRE FINALS AT VERONA, by Jonathan Wil- 
liams, collages and drawings by Fielding Dawson, Jargon 30, 
Highlands, N.C., $2.50. 

POEMS IN PRAISE, by Paul Engle, Random House, New 
York, $3.50. 

THE DESCENT FROM DAIMONIJI, by Cid Corman, 
Origin Press, Ashland, Mass., no price given. 

WITH EYES AT THE BACKS OF OUR HEADS, by 
Denise Levertov, New Directions, New York, $3.50. 


Jonathan William’s book fills me with the queasiness I 
get from an amateur imitation of Ogden Nash. For what 
Williams does is stale and second-hand. The sophomoric 
puns, the mal de merde, the cloacal cuddlings and phallic 
puddlings and piddlings (dig me, cat, pussy’s in the corner: 
the stuff is easy and infectious) — all this was done better, 
many years ago, by e.e. cummings in ‘ Poem, or Beauty Hurts 
Mr Vinal.’ What is new, I suppose, is the Cool Cat-ullus lingo 
(out of Ferlinghetti, by the Pound) and William’s specific 
worries about disease, militarism, and H-bombs. He digs, as 
he says, everything. But he has no green thumb. From his 
acre of Guggenheim Grant he harvests an absurdly small 
amount of raw, sticky gossamer, only enough, with daringly 
open-cut printing, for 23 pages. These, to plump the contours 
of the slimmest of volumes, he then falsies out with drawings 
and collages by Fielding Dawson — the former of the drip- 
dry sort habitually hung in the Whitney, the latter somewhat 
better than but infallibly redolent of a high-school yearbook. 


It is ungracious of me to complain, ‘ Poison, and such 
small portions!’ But I suspect that, for any moderately witty 
person, two or three evenings with a tape-recorder in a well- 
stocked bar could produce a similar book. Though there is 
some good unclean fun in Williams, his chief characteristic 
(to paraphrase a very dead critic) is a lack of respect for the 
craft he dishonors. 


Quite the reverse is Paul Engle. It is equally ungracious 
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of me to complain about his work, since he is a dedicated 
craftsman, a man transparently devoted to lofty ideals, solid 
decencies, and normal emotions. He is a clear signpost point- 
ing where modern poetry should go. But the signpost is 
wooden. At his best he shows mainly the results of high- 
minded industry; at his worst he recalls the worst banalities 
of William Ellery Leonard. ‘ For the Iowa Dead ’, a sequence 
fittingly enshrined in Life magazine (Engle must be one of the 
few men living who reap a substantial income from verse), 
is the nadir of the book — for all its nobility of feeling it is 
incredibly tasteless and sentimental. And the best pieces — 
in praise of Frost and W. C. Williams — demonstrate not 
that Engle is, like them, a real poet whom ordinary readers 
can understand on at least one or two levels, but that Engle 
is as far from Frost’s sly profundity and complex music as 
he is from Dr Williams’s sharp, uninhibited eye. A pity —1 
would gladly admire Engle, but I can’t. 


Cid Corman shoots higher than Engle by aiming lower. 
His beautifully printed little book is determinedly Japanese, 
in appearance, in places and names, in form. By being 
straightforward and intelligent he manages to avoid the de- 
fects of many translations from and imitations of the Japan- 
ese —a fey irrelevance and a misty Weltschmerz that would 
by its melancholy invite but by its vagueness deter hara-kiri. 
Yet he also fails to attain the compression and feeling I find 
in some translations from the Japanese. Some of his references 
are too personal for me to make much out of, and he occa- 
sionally tends to prolixity. But he is very good in the title 
poem, ‘The Descent from Daimonji’, and the concluding 
lines from ‘ At Nara’ (‘ Everywhere/students blacken green 
hills/looking for poems’). To suggest emotion in a picture 
without pointing is a rare ability, and I hope he can continue 
to cultivate it. 


Denise Levertov is far different from the others in my 
grab-bag. She is a highly competent craftsman, witty, deli- 
cate, and powerful. Among these four books hers is the only 
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one that seems to me to have substance and personality. 
Miss Levertov has her share of faults, and serious ones. The 
prose narrative (“ A Dream’) is too pretentious to be included 
in the book. She is prone to coyness, she has some of the (to 
me) excruciating mannerisms of Marrianne Moore, she loves 
exclamation points, and she tries to entice the reader with 
coos and adjurations which, however, repel me. She is as 
full of the eternal wisdom and nonsense of the female as 
her charming photograph on the back jacket (the photograph, 
a Mona Lisa smiling an inscrutable minx-cat smile, is, alas, 
by Jonathan Williams; it seems I must say a good word for 
him after all). 

Nevertheless even Emily Dickinson can be exasperating- 
ly cute. And like Emily Dickinson (though not really in the 
same league) Miss Levertov is a genuine poet, with depths of 
emotion that find precise and original expression. ‘ Relative 
Figures Appear’, ‘The Dog of Art’, ‘The Great Dahlia’, 
and ‘ The Goddess’ are as good as anything new that I have 
read in a long time. Poems like these are the product of 
discipline and perceptiveness and experience. Engle has the 
first, Cid Corman the second, and Williams (so he says, 
anyway) the third. Miss Levertov has them all, and their 
commingling makes a happy discovery for the reader. 

Spencer Brown. 


THE PAGELESS AIR, by Ralph L. Kinsey, Golden Quill 
Press, Francestown, N.H., $2.75. 


Few would ever suggest banishing from the realms of 
poetry such themes as love, beauty, or death. Long as poets 
have used them, they need never seem worn out so long as 
poets refresh these themes with new treatment. By his own 
word, Ralph Kinsey does not always succeed: ‘I, too, am 
guilty of laches/in my own time, murmuring/and subsiding 
when the hour called/for a loud voice.’ But these lines simul- 
taneously bespeak Kinsey’s capacity for that ‘loud voice’, 
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and the pity is that we hear it so seldom. 

Unfortunately, Kinsey is subject to a tendency to ‘sum 
up’—perhaps more the lawyer in him than the poet — 
which results in such thin phrases as ‘ the cane of life,’ ‘ the 
gin of time,’ etc. However, a more serious fault is his refusal 
to translate emotions into the language of poetry, due in 
part to an affinity for abstracts. In the same way that ab- 
stracts do not permit a reader to participate in the poet’s 
emotions, Kinsey’s failure to develop his imagery does not 
allow readers to see and hear what he knows. And so, with 
a vision but not always the words to express it, Kinsey is a 
voiceless prophet, and consequently a man with a message 
but without an audience. But Kinsey can speak distinctly 
and with authority, as in ‘ Fable in Depth’, which refers to 
the crow: ‘ He too, remarks the slowing pulse,/the feathers 
falling, one by one,/and senses that the man is false/who 
stands unmoving in the sun.’ Memorable lines like these 
make us hope that one day this poet’s voice will rise and 
enable us to share his vision. 

E. R. Hille. 
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BALANCING THE BOOKS, by James L. Weil 


Rumor has it that on the recommendation of Sigmund 
Freud and Jack Kerouac, the Buddhistic practice of navel 
contemplation was recently revived among San Franciscan 
poets and others writing under West Coast sponsorship and 
influence. Or at least it seems that for the past six years these 
Zen-Buddhist Beats have been running around and peering 
into their own (and everyone else’s) navel, and making the 
worst possible connections. Instead of heavenly bodies, such 
poets often appear to prefer those more accessible; instead of 
an outlook on the universe, they often appear to prefer look- 
ing in on themselves. So despite much censorable content, the 
resulting poetry sometimes sounds lifted straight from a 
psychoanalyst’s casebook, and is just as dull as our over- 
polished East Coast verse to which academic critics have 
taken a shine. There is indeed ground for declaring that San 
Francisco is breeding a race of navel-gazers who are deter- 
mined to make star-gazing an obsolete poetic activity. Some 
do look into their navels, and simply bore. But others see 
through — anyway, try and see through —themselves to 
stars. And whether they succeed or not, such poets deserve 
a hearing, as do the first three considered here. 

During these first warm days of Spring, there is nothing 
to perk you up like a godd glass of beer; I found plenty on 
tap in Ron Loewinsohn’s Watermelons (Totem Press, New 
York, $1.00). He has a strong head and much sparkle. More 
than plain hot air, this head (as Harry Piel would say) locks 
in the flavor: ‘The thing made real by/a sudden twist of 
the mind: /relate the darkness to a face/rather than/impose 
a face on the darkness/which has no face, in reality.” Readers 
can go far before finding a better description of John Donne, 
and the lines pretty well picture Loewinsohn himself, because 
he is something of a Metaphysical. Several poems like ‘ My 
Sons’ and ‘ The Occasional Room’ have a full Renaissance 
wholeness of inseparable imagery and subject, and both poems 
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close with that effervescent Metaphysical twist. One poem, 
‘High ’, even employs a traditional Metaphysical technique of 
initial catechresis (or short allegoria) to invigorate the image 
in its functional relation to the whole. Still, these poems are 
far from Metaphysical pastiche; hints abound that Loewin- 
sohn is struggling to rip off the Romantic tag with which 
Allen Ginsberg’s introduction falsely labels him, and this 
personal crusade gives the volume a dramatic tang. Often 
you can see Loewinsohn involved in an almost Buddhistic 
effort to overcome the ways of self-torture and sensual 
pleasure. The first spoke in the Buddhistic wheel is acknow- 
ledgement and conquest of pain: Loewinsohn writes, ‘I been 
sick/but that’s a vision/&/I’m getting better.’ In ‘ Pastoral’ 
he whiffs death in those lively sensual passtimes of athletic 
and sexual sport so celebrated by the Americans and French: 
after smelling ‘a million/honeydew mellons/festering in 
the fields/ . . . The scent of death/narcotic in its sweetness / 
which we mistook for the smell/of fresh-churned butter,’ he 
writes, ‘I smelled myself/the fetor of the living/like locker 
rooms & loving beds.’ The death wish, close to the heart of 
all Romantics, is fought in ‘The Occasional Room’ whose 
source of light is ‘a little globe of blood-colored glass/ 
screwed into the high ceiling, /inscribed in white with/a single 
word, which/ . . . has been the comfort of generations: 
EXIT.’ I commend Ron Loewinsohn to the Muse, not only 
because he is a true poet of ideas; he has also a philosopher’s 
sense of the hierarchy of ideas, denied by modern adherents 
to the lethal levelling manifest today in aesthetic as well as 
in philosophic and political departments. It was no scientistic 
journal, but a book entitled Vision And Design (London, 
1928) where Roger Fry wrote, ‘ A man’s head is no more and 
no less important than a pumpkin.’ Ron Loewinsohn answers, 
“The pieces of watermelon/lying shattered/on the black 
pavement/resemble strange jewels,/ . . . but they’re pieces 
of watermelon.’ 

Michael McClure’s For Artaud (Totem Press, New 
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York, 50c.) is explicitly intended as an odyssey back from 
flesh to soul, from sensation to idea, from ‘I am sick and 
weak from sick-/ness and I hate it’ to ‘I am so strong I 
can say there is loveliness and not be touched ’ — a legitimate 
Metaphysical and Buddhistic goal. Only like Odysseus, des- 
pite his protestations McClure does not always seem over- 
anxious to reach the unadulterated pure Penelope. When 
he says he would ‘ move/out from/there/where it is black 
and mysterious/thru desire/ . . . Strong in my blackness/for 
a lady I love,’ I wonder whether to believe him. Those 
Romantic sirens along the way, too, are strong in their allure- 
ment. When he says that he is weak and sick, I must believe 
him because he says little else. But I believe him rather as 
one suffering from hypochondria; to misquote Keats, he ap- 
pears too happy in his unhappiness. The effort to recover is 
half-hearted — and often half-arted. Isolated images (e.g. ‘1 
stand/leaned on myself’) are impressive, but remain isolated, 
largely unfulfilled; or they are fulfilled in a profusion and 
confusion of figures that defy intelligible reading. McClure’s 
cadence is a good Biblical copy, but, like most copies, it 
never reads so well as the original. I suppose ultimately 
McClure meant this work as a modern Job. Yet, even Mac- 
Leish, Pulitzer and all, scarcely touched his prototype. The 
total result here is a sort of homonym of poetry — sounds 
like poetry, but is not really quite poetry. 

As Loewinsohn was engaged in an almost purely per- 
sonal patrol and McClure in an implied parable action, so 
Philip Lamantia’s Extasis (Auerhahn Press, San Francisco, 
$1.25) represents a full-scale King Richard foray flying real 
religious regalia. My own theological background is not 
strong enough to judge this crusade’s doctrinal success in 
rescuing the Holy Grail of revelation from the materialist 
mobs (‘MADNESS! ABSOLUTE MADNESS! / will make 
you uncomfortable, swift hip reader/super cool cat whose 
rake splits my tendons/and blurs big bones of BEING 
RICH! ’). But I do feel more comfortable suggesting the 
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extent to which Lamantia achieves poetically what he calls 
‘The exterior interior and personal vision . . . when the 
ekstatic breakthrough occurs as the metaphysical whole.’ 
‘Christ’ (perhaps the best in this collection) is a supremely- 
Lamantia successful failure. Written in the form of a cross, 
the poem catches a true Metaphysical (big or little m) unity 
of form and content where the two arms are designed to 
read both horizontally and vertically. This is no mere acros- 
tic; the intended effect come off. Still, I wonder whether 
Lamantia is not trying to accomplish through typography 
what truly can be accomplished only through grammar and 
diction, tyrannies which, unlike spatial relations, Lamantia 
seldom imposes upon himself (a magnificent exception: 
‘ pain/groaning alongside my soul/shaking the shaft/crush- 
ing me/as if it were a load on! ’). Lamantia is frequently a 
better poet than he gives himself credit for, and calls out 
typographical reinforcements when he has already ‘ broken 
through.” An image like ‘I wait/as long/as a_ star’, a con- 
quest anywhere but especially in context, needs no help from 
those superfluous spaces. Generally, however, Lamantia sel- 
dom rises above line or image to the level of a whole poem. 
Why he chooses to present so many fragments, some im- 
possible to follow even on surrealistic grounds, may be ex- 
plained by the final, untitled lines: ‘COME/HOLY GHOST 
/for we can rise/out/of this jazz!’ The volume does read 
like a kind of jam session where all players contribute when 
and what they feel, completely rejecting an external order 
of things, submersion of the self in Him, the fact in idea, 
seduced by mere cleverness, and Creeley shows himself well 
the part in the whole — and so, the image in the poem. Per- 
haps Lamantia wrote this as a doctrine by example. I hope 
so, because it cannot be read intelligently otherwise. 
Heavy as is the burden of the Metaphysical cross on the 
way up, weightier still is the responsibility of keeping faith 
once one reaches the top. Six years ago Robert Creeley ar- 
rived there in All That Is Lovely In Men; now in A Form 
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Of Woman (Jargon/Corinth, Highlands, N.C., $1.50), he has 
set out to arm himself against falling into the greatest temp- 
tation that can beset a Metaphysical poet — wit. Handling a 
highly verbal and intellectual art, the Metaphysical is easily 
aware of this danger when he writes, ‘ Whatever is to become 
of me/becomes daily as the acquaintance/with facts is made 
less the point,/and firm feelings are re-encountered.’ The 
same concern with intellectual prostitution recurs constantly 
in parable throughout, although nowhere quite so directly as 
in ‘ Juggler’s Thought’. Beyond explicit and implicit state- 
ment, Creeley’s mobilization of the heart is evident also on 
a stylistic level. Sometimes one feels a Romantic Impres- 
sionism mating with his strictly intellectual technique. Es- 
pecially in poems like ‘ They Say’ I hear a whisper of Kenneth 
Patchen: ‘ Up and down/what falls/goes slower and slower/ 
combing her hair.’ Perhaps ‘ The Wicker Basket’ best illus- 
trates how Creeley manages his mild affair with the Impres- 
sionist muse without, miraculously, sacrificing a poem’s Meta- 
physical integrity. Everywhere in the collection is still that 
compressed atomic energy — the instantaneous fissioning of 
words through deliberate ambiguities and the brilliant burst 
of meaning — that has become the Creeley hallmark. Amid 
an age when influential editors and critics exalt the Lilli- 
putian lyricist, it amused me to note the critical interest and 
praise aroused by the recently unearthed mss. of William 
Taylor, an eighteenth-century Metaphysical. And then I 
realized — not so amused —that had Creeley lived two- 
hundred years ago, today he might well share the fame of 
Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughn, and now Taylor. But 
being a twentieth-century throw-back of this nearly extinct 
race of poetic giants, Creeley must suffer a Gulliver’s indig- 
nity, and go on writing simply with the knowledge (if any- 
one bothered to give it him) that is is among the biggest 
poets alive. 
James L. Weil. 
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